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ENCOURAGE THE BEAUTIFUL. 




I HAT a grand record 
is that wherein the 
Lawgiver tells us of 
the Creation I The 
' succession of events is 
given in such simplicity of 
Janguage that we are amazed at 
the perfectness of detail which is 
^i V.emboflied in these few and ever- 
^S(A memorable wox'ds : "God said, 
Let there be light, aiid there was light T^ 
"And God called the light Day, and the 
darkness he called Night. And the evening 
and the morning were the first day." Such 
sublimity of expression no human mind 
ever again may conceive, for such a sublime 
subject never again will offer. Does the 
soul of us need to be raised from the earth 
and the circumstances around us ? We 
go to these first pages of the Holy Word, 



and become lost in wonder at their power 
to transport us into the very presence of 
the C reator. No human hands ever penned 
page with such power. Divinity alone 
could have ordered it. Man will write of 
those '' days," and tell us they were geo- 
logic eras, numbering years by millions ; 
he will detail to us the possible history of 
that time, as deduced from the monuments 
left for our inspection, analyzing, and clas- 
sifying data which he regards as ample 
proof of his assumptions,* but what does 
it all amount to when compared with the 
light of God's word? 

Beautiful, very beautiful, is that record; 
for it speaks not alone of the works of crea- 
tion, but oilhQ feeling which followed their 
being called into place. "And the earth 
brought forth grass, and herb yielding 
seed after his kind, and the tree yielding 
fruit, whose seed was in itself, after his 
kind: and God saw that it was goodP 
Divine ordinance, indeed. The light, the 
firmament, the water and the dry land ; 
the grasses and trees and flowers; the sun 
and the moon ; the fowls of the air, the 
beasts of the field, the fishes of the sea, 
and, lastly, Man, were created; and not 
only given existence, but they were goody 
even in the sight of the Creator Himself. 
Yea, not only good, but heauiiful: — " Out 
of the ground made the Lord God to grow 
eiyery tree that is pleasant to the sightJ' 
Thus we have the Divine authority for the 
Beautiful recorded in language unmistak- 
able. Sad soul is it which does not love 
that Beauty which God pronounced good. 



The visible things around us, if not a 
part of God, are yet adopted of Him, and 
should no more be lightly passed over, or 
turned aside, than the Holy Record itself, 
which also comes of Him, When Shak- 
SPEARE said: ''Tongues in trees, books in 
the running brooks, sermons in stones, and 
good in everything," he repeated only 
what his wonderful mind felt; and that 
he found in nature such a companion is 
the chief source of his power over all gener- 
ations, all peoples. He interprets Nature ; 
and therefore will " Shakspeare's Works" 
occupy a first place, after the Bible, in 
this world's affection and consideration. 
All his flights of fancy, exquisite ima- 
gery, happy conceits, lofty ideality, are 
beautiful in proportion as they are true. 
The same would hold good in Art as 
in Poetry, had we not entered upon an 
era which glares on all sides with the 
fictitious and unnatural. When Art 
ceases to interpret and to reproduce Na- 
ture, it is no longer worthy of its ordained 
'* mission;" it cannot be a minister of the 
Beautiful and the Good when it is not true. 
This most artists realize; and they labor 
with a Christian zeal to avert the degene- 
racy of their craft, which will surely fol- 
low if the taste of the public, by misdi- 
rection, demands what is contrary to the 
lights and shadows, the hues and forms 
and relations, which God pronounced 
"good" and "pleasant to the sight." 

Since the Beautiful was divinely order- 
ed, we may rest assured it was for some 
beneficent purpose, particularly as man 
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has been endowed with sight to see, and 
the fine intuitions of the soul to catch and 
comprehend, the subtle qualities which 
enter into the constitution of the Beauti- 
|t$^. These intuitions would never have 
been granted without food to feed upon, 
and a lesson to be learned, no more than 
would the sense of immortality within 
us have been implanted if immortality 
were impossible. It becomes us, then, 
to seek to trace, for our profit, the rela- 
tionships which the Beautiful bears to our 
lives; and by defining them, to propose 
their application in such a way as shall 
advance society, and the individual, in the 
path to happiness and a true understand- 
ing of Nature. 

The devout Jeremy Taylor once gave 
expression to this fine sentiment: "But 
as when the sun approaches toward the 
gates of the morning, he first opens a little 
eye of heaven, and sends away the spirits 
of darkness, and gives light to a cock, and 
calls up the lark to matins, and, by-and- 
by, gilds the fringes of a cloud, and peeps 
over the eastern hills, thrusting out his 
golden horns — like those which decked 
the brow of Moses when he was forced to 
wear a vail, because himself had seen the 
face of God ; and still, while a man tells 
the story, the sun gets up higher, till he 
shows a fair face and full light, and then 
he shines one whole day, under a cloud 
> often, and sometimes weeping great and 
little showers, and sets quickly; so is a 
man's reason and his life.*' How typical 
is all this of Art manifestation, as it has 
come and culminated, and (who knows?) 
as it shall go out. Art is interpreted as 
the language of the Beautiful, but it can 
scarcely be called that language until 
its reproductions are as Nature's self- 
truthful, life-like, and all expression. This 
perfection in delineation is not attained 
except through years of study and prac- 
tice — through the consecration of true ge- 
nius to the work; and, even then, all the 
adjuncts of a pure public taste, high per- 
fection in the art of coloring, intimate 
knowledge of the laws of light and dis- 
tance, are all demanded as accessories to 
success. At this day we have all of these, 
and Art may truthfully be called the in- 
terpreter of Nature, the handmaiden of 
the Beautiful and the True. Is not its 
high mission, then, apparent to all, if God 
ordained the Beautiful and pronounced it 
good') 

In encouraging Art the good is en- 
couraged. Were other proof wanting 



than the declaration of the Holy Word, 
we have it in our daily experience — a valu- 
able teacher, if we would but listen to its 
"still, small voice." The history of a 
household, in its progress toward love for 
Art and the purer things of life, is em- 
bodied in the good Bishop's fine figure, 
above quoted, The sun is Art. It ap- 
proaches the household in the shape of 
some neat, tasteful work, which calls forth 
admiration, and excites a desire for more 
of such companions. Thus is the "little 
eye of heaven" opened, and thence the 
steps toward further light are easy and 
natural. The household is gradually 
changed from the bare room, and home, 
with few pleasant associations, into the 
house where the air of comfort, content, 
and a spiritual enjoyment are apparent. 
The spirit of true Art has no companion- 
ships with the rude; and as a family be- 
comes possessed of flowers, bijouterie of 
exquisite taste, pictures, marbles, &c., all 
ministers of the Beautiful, so it advances 
in true refinement, and a knowledge of 
the higher and purer attributes of being. 
Have we not seen this in too many in- 
stances for doubt ? It is but confirmation 
of God's word, that the Beautiful is good; 
and we may, with propriety, demand that 
conservators of public morals and so- 
cial development shall become liberal, nay, 
profuse patrons of Art, and seek to dis- 
seminate a taste for the Beautiful in all 
conditions of life. Herein, then, lies the 
morale of our essay; and we propose to 
urge the question of Art C ulture upon the 
public, with the assurance that there are 
but few who have no interest in the matter. 
The first schools in America indoctri- 
nated the hardest practicality in life as the 
acme of human duty. Coming from Puri- 
tan hearts, such a view of duty was entirely 
in keeping with their notions of life and 
their practices; a more cold-hearted, re- 
lentless, tyrannical people never lived, and 
no Medean laws ever bore down harder 
upon true social progress than the edicts 
of the early settlers of New England. 
From this state there must come, inevita- 
bly, a rebound, for it was not in human 
nature to bear such — grinding out of all, 
the best emotions and aspirations of the 
soul. Roger AVilliams pioneered the 
change; and from his day we see the glim- 
mering light of the morning sun of true 
enlightenment. To the study of ortho- 
graphy, writing and arithmetic, at length 
was added that of grammar, then philoso- 
phy, then rhetoric, &c., &c., until the pub- 



lic mind was prepared for the college. 
These institutions, though few in number, 
and quite limited in their professorships, 
paved the way for the fuller course, until 
at the time of the Kevolution, the country 
was liberally prepared for progress by a 
truly enlightened view of education, em- 
bracing, not as a miere accomplishment, 
but as a requisite to a gentleman and a 
scholar, a knowledge of all modern scien- 
ces, a full course in belles-lettres literature, 
and acquaintance with French at least, 
though German and Spanish were also 
quite generally read. This course was 
not restricted with the liberty and pros- 
perity which succeeded the Revolution; 
rather was it enlarged; and to this day 
it has so grown that even our " common 
schools" are minature colleges in their ex- 
cellence and efficiency in giving a high 
tone to public instruction. Every new 
science and new development of science — 
every branch of study of any practical 
value and use, are now disseminated 
throughout almost all sections of the coun- 
try, until it would appear as if there were 
no further room for progress in the way 
of enlarging the area of study and know- 
ledge. But there is room — a very wide 
field, in which American mind must enter 
and glean the fruits of that tree which 
God has made so " beautiful to the sight." 
It is the study of Nature — not in the mi- 
nutiae of dissection and detail, but Nature 
as a whole, with all her spiritual relations 
with, and affinities for, the Beautiful, and 
their reproduction upon paper or the more 
enduring canvas — thus to make fields and 
woods, hills and valleys, lakes and streams, 
trees and flowers, familiar and loving com- 
panions of the heart and home. The first 
steps in this field have been taken in the 
New England States, in New York, and 
in Ohio, where Drawing and Perspective 
are taught in the common schools. The 
next step will be easy and natural, viz: 
the use of colors, water and oil; andthea 
what an era of public taste will follow I 
Art will no longer be a stranger, no longer 
a mere luxury for the enjoyment of the 
rich only; but a familiar of the people — 
of every home; and children will grow to 
be men and women of taste, lovers of the 
Beautiful ; and we shall see homes of beauty 
all over the land; and the Artist shall 
walk hand in with the Professor as one 
of the benefactors of society. It will not 
do to say this is chimerical, for it is as 
sure to follow upon our present truly 
splendid educational system as the study 
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0^ belles-lettres follows upon an acquaint- 
ance with modern languages. It is not in 
the nature of things that the area of study 
should now be circumscribed, for the 
American mind is too strong, too hopeful^ 
for restraint. 

We believe in this cultivation of a 
taste for Art will be found an antidote 
for many of the evils which now afflict 
society. If men are too money-loving, 
it will soften their hearts and open their 
purses for other things beside palaces 
of marble and a coach-and-four. If wo- 
men are trifling, it will give them some- 
thing to talk of, and prove a loving study 
for them. If children are listless and 
forming impure tastes, it wiU steady their 
attention and instil in their young hearts 
a love for the Beautiful ere the hateful pas- 
sions creep in to get possession of their 
better natures. Surely, if this is the 
*' mission" of Art, it should find friends, 
if not devotees, in every home; and it 
should be the earnest endeavor of every 
parent and citizen to aid the educational 
system by introducing the study of Per- 
spective and Drawing and painting into 
the common schools of the land. 

The Cosmopolitan Art Association pro- 
poses to lead in this movement for a dis- 
Bemination of Art-taste, by sending abroad, 
through its distribution principle, works 
of Art to become seeds of the tree which 
is to bear rich fruit. Though the field is 
large, very large, it is not so great but 
that we can reach homes in every section 
of it; and as, year by year, we gain in 
strength and the numbers of our patrons, 
so shall we extend our labors and benefits 
over the country for the country's good. 
Few great institutions of beneficence to 
the public have sprung into a full exist- 
ence except through gradual steps, cau- 
tious advances, and command of the public 
sympathy ; and those of most gradual 
growth are surest of long life and gene- 
ral excellence. With this fact for en- 
couragement, our Association labors on, 
year by year increasing its attractions, 
thus adding to its usefulness, and increas- 
ing the public sympathy in its behalf. A 
few years hence, its influence will be felt 
materially through all portions of the coun- 
try, should no ill fortune intervene to pre- 
vent the full accomplishment of its pur- 
poses. Does it not become every lover 
of progress, every conservator of public 
morals, every friend of Art, to wish us 
well in our enterprise, and to bid us God 
speed ? 




LIFE'S COMPENSATIONS. 



HE happiness of this 
world is not so unequal- 
ly distributed as many 
imagine; — the rich have 
not all the privileges, 
nor the poor all the 
privations. Thank God, the pu- 
rest pleasures of life are those 
which money cannot buy. The 
artisan, going from his wearisome 
labor to his humble home, as he 
meets the love-lit smile of his wife, and 
takes his fair and healthy child upon his 
knee, knows a thrill of sweeter joy than 
the most lavish expenditure of gold upon 
costly stimulants can bring the jaded mind 
of the epicurean in pleasure. The wild- 
wood flowers and the dew-drops are not 
bought ; the glory of sunset and the 
magnificence of the full moon are free to 
all. The blushing cheek and beamiag 
eyes of ajQTection cannot be purchased ; 
virtue and beauty receive not their glo- 
rious riches from the hand of Mammon ; 
the intellectually wealthy may well hold 
in contempt the baser coin of the world. 

It is true that the bride- groom working- 
man, as he bears his bride to their lowly 
home, longs, with the impulse of afiection, 
to attire her graceful form in the same 
adornments which her prouder sisters use 
to heighten their charms ; but it is a fool- 
ish, though generous impulse. If he 
loves his bride, and she him, they need 
not covet the situation of those whose love 
of rivalry, display, and " pride of place" 
have most likely driven out simple, heart- 
felt happiness. The radiant smile of af- 
fection, and the clear glance of unsullied 
virtue, are ornaments above price, and 
will make the face of a woman beautiful 
even in its old age. 

So, the working-man father, looking 
around upon his blooming children, is con- 
scious that their intellect is as keen, their 
perceptions as ready, as those of the nabob's 
upon the next street ; and he determines 
they shall have similar advantages. This 
is a noble ambition. But, in these days, 
it is no reason why a man should spend 
his years in grumbling discontent, because 
he is not rich. Our system of com- 
mon schools places education within 
reach of the humblest. With mind and 
education, every son and daughter has a 
fair chance to achieve respeciahility in 
this country ; and it is a false ambition 



which would seek the power and honor 
conferred only by money. Yet, that son 
or daughter may have yearnings after the 
development of peculiar talents or genius: 
the son may thirst to drink deep of the 
Pierean spring of classical learning, may 
have a gift for a profession (without which 
especial calling he has no business to 
attempt competition in the overburdened 
ranks of the professions) ; and the daugh- 
ter may have visions of beauty, or have 
dreams of melody, which call for her fin- 
gers to accomplish themselves in painting 
or music. 

With health, a moderate industry will 
bring about all this, and still the soul not 
fall a victim to the prevailing fever — the 
terrible gold-fever which scorches the sen- 
sibilities, and dries up the springs of hu- 
manity in so many hearts. 

There is still another class who feel yet 
more keenly the want of wealth; not for 
the petty pleasures of sense, or the local 
influence it would give them, but because 
they worship the Beautiful, and money 
would give them the means of gratifying 
their exquisite tastes. With souls aspir- 
ing after grace, fitness, and beauty, in all 
things, they have to struggle- with the de- 
tails of life and poverty. These are the 
people of genius — poets, artists, men of 
divine, unworldly gifts. They would con- 
vert the glorious Ideal into the Real, if 
they had the necessary means. They are 
fretted by the coarseness and ugliness 
from which they cannot escape ; yet they 
are self-deceived if they do not consider 
themselves among the most fortunate, as 
far even as happiness, commonly consid- 
ered, goes. We doubt not that the painter 
in his unfurnished garret, with his cofiee- 
pot and loaf of bread, and his hard bed 
in the same room with him, is filled with 
a richer pleasure, as he sits, and dreams, 
and broods over the creation of his genius 
upon the canvas before him, than it is 
possible for the wealthy egotist, who buys 
it of him, to conceive. We doubt not 
that his Art — his beloved, worshiped 
Art — is more to him than pyramids of 
diamonds. Ask him if he would ex- 
change himself, his hopes, his dreams, his 
ideals, his fine perceptions of beauty, his 
deep emotions, for the withered soul of 
yonder Croesus, who has spent his life in 
accumulating bonds and mortgages, rents, 
and interest upon interest. 

And the Poet — will he say that he has 
ever entered the portals of any Fifth 
Avenue palace, that could begin to equal 



